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SACRAMENTO STATE COLLEGE— 
A Vigorous College in the State Capital 


GUY A. WEST, President 


Sacramento State College, as part of the state college system, operates 
within the framework of the statement of functions set up for all of the 
California state colleges. It has already attained a certain individuality, 
however, which has developed through the philosophy, the programs, 
and the methods by which it attempts to carry out these functions. It 
varies from other colleges, too, because in fulfilling its responsibility to 
the region it serves, it has emphasized programs that are of special 
interest to that area. 


EsTABLISHMENT OF THE COLLEGE, 1947 


Although many of the problems of newly established colleges are the 
same, each college has a somewhat different beginning, in circumstance 
and in setting. Sacramento State College has unique aspects in its history. 
Many a college has started as a small institution and has had a gradual 
but steady growth over a long period. Sacramento State started as a 
small institution, but it has had exceptionally rapid growth. Although 
there had been a desire in Sacramento for many years for a four-year 
college, the great demand made by returning war veterans for a college 
education gave impetus to the movement for establishment of the col- 
lege. This same pressure for higher education forced the college to 
open its doors to students on the very day the legislation establishing it 
had become effective. And again, it was this same demand that resulted 
in a doubling of the enrollment of the college each year for the first 
several years of its existence. Because of this rapid growth Sacramento 
State College has gone through developmental stages in its first seven 
years which, under more normal circumstances, would have taken a 
much longer period of time. 

In June of 1947 a bill was passed by the California Legislature estab- 
lishing “a four-year state institution of higher education above the 
twelfth grade” in the City of Sacramento. The bill provided that the 
Director of Education should enter into an agreement with the Sacra- 
mento City Unified School District for rental of space on the Sacra- 
mento Junior College campus to be used as a temporary home for the 
new institution. Funds were included in the budget for the purchase of 
a site for its permanent location. Subsequent legislation in 1949 made the 
institution a state college under the control of the State Department of 
Education, to be operated under the laws and regulations governing 
state colleges. 
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Guy A. West, former head of the department of education and 
psychology at Chico State College, was appointed president of Sacra- 
mento State College during the summer of 1947. Dr. West immediately 
established an office on the junior college campus and the new college 
opened its doors to students on September 19, 1947—the day of its offi- 
cial establishment. The students desiring to enroll were directed to the 
headquarters of the new college by a sign hastily written on cardboard 
taken from a laundered shirt. Four full-time faculty members were on 
hand to welcome them. A great share of the teaching load that first 
semester was carried by 27 part-time faculty members, all but one of 
whom were also faculty members of the junior college. Of the original 
group of full-time faculty members, Stephen L. Walker, Hubert J. 
McCormick, and Edwin Weinberg are still with the college. Lelia 
Ormsby, who taught part-time the first semester, Tarmo A. Pasto, 
Charles F. Howard, and Everett V. DuVall became full-time faculty 
members during the year. Of these all but Dr. DuVall are still on 
the faculty. 

Although there was little or no time to give adequate announcement 
of the opening of the college, 230 students registered for courses during 
the fall semester, of whom 117 were part-time students (those with 
study lists totaling less than 7 units). In the spring semester 592 students 
registered, of whom 370 were part-time. 


During the first year, offerings were limited to the third year level 
and students were admitted to the college only if they had already com- 
pleted two years of acceptable college work. Plans were made to offer 
both third- and fourth-year classes in the following year, 1948-49. 


Although the college was established by law as a four-year institution, 
it did not offer lower division courses until after removal to its own 
campus. In the meantime provision was made for state college students 
to take lower division courses in the junior college if they needed such 


courses. 

About 40 upper division courses were offered in the fall of 1947. An 
effort was made to provide as well-balanced a program as could be 
arranged with the funds and facilities that were available. Students 
could pursue major or minor programs in business administration, chem- 
istry, economics, education, English, history, home economics,’ mathe- 
matics, physical education, physics, and political science. 

The first commencement exercise was held in June, 1948, at the end 
of the first school year. One graduate, a student who had transferred 
in 1947 from the University of California, had completed the require- 
ments for a bachelor’s degree. A commencement ceremony was held, 
at which Aubrey A. Douglass, then Chief of the Division of State 
Colleges and Teacher Education, gave the first commencement address, 
and Roy E. Simpson, Director of Education, conferred the first degree. 
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Seven Years Later, 1954 

During its first seven years the college grew rapidly to a mature, fully 
recognized, fully accredited, degree-granting institution operating on 
a campus of its own. Jack rabbits, pheasants, dust, weeds, and mud 
contributed to the pioneering atmosphere at the new site. Although 
the campus was far from complete, the permanent buildings that were 
finished- were attractive and functional. It was necessary, however, to 
work with many makeshift arrangements to provide for programs for 
which there were no permanent buildings. In spite of limitation in 
facilities, the college for the first time had the feeling of being a sep- 
arate and distinct institution with a home of its own. The resulting 
improvement in spirit and morale of both students and faculty was 
immediately apparent. 

When the college moved to its new campus early in 1953, there were 
eight permanent buildings and thirteen temporary frame structures. 
At the present time (1954) five more permanent buildings are under 
construction. It is estimated that the college will have outgrown these 
facilities even before they are finished and will immediately need addi- 
tional buildings if it is to be able to take care of the students who 
desire and are qualified to enter the institution. 

In the fall of 1954, over 3,400 students are attending the college, 
reflecting continued rapid growth. About 1,500 of this number are 
full-time students carrying study programs totaling 12 units or more; 
the others are part-time students, taking from one to three courses. 
This latter group consists of teachers working toward credentials and 
degrees; state, local, and federal government employees; and persons 
employed in private business. 

If the restrictions upon enrollment at Sacramento State College are 
only those shared by all the state colleges, its student body will undoubt- 
edly grow to 5,000 by 1960 and 6,600 by 1965. The original Strayer 
report ! recommended limiting the enrollment at Sacramento to 2,500 
full-time students or the equivalent, but the tremendous growth in 
population of the greater Sacramento area since 1948 has made this 
figure without question unrealistic. 

The total course offering of the college when it opened in 1947 was 
about 120 units. Today it is about 2,000 units. Then a student could 
have taken all the courses in about four years. Today it would require 
nearly 70 years or a long lifetime of study to complete all the courses 
offered. 

Preparation leading to the bachelor’s degree is offered in teacher edu- 
cation, liberal arts, and occupational areas, and to the master’s degree 
in teaching service. The college prepares teachers for credentials in 30 
1A Report of a Survey of the Needs of California in Higher Education, submitted to the Liai- 
son Committee of the Regents of the University of California and the State Department of Edu- 


cation. (Berkeley, California): Committee on the Conduct of the Study (George D. Strayer, 
Chairman), March 1, 1948, p. 128. 
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different fields. It offers majors in 20 liberal arts subject-matter areas 
and 15 occupational curriculums. Since its establishment the college has 
awarded 1,848 bachelor’s degrees and 127 master’s degrees. 

The size of the faculty has increased along with the growth in 
enrollment and the expansion of course offerings. At the present time, 
there are about 120 full-time faculty and administrative staff members 
and 50 part-time faculty members. Approximately 75 per cent of the 
faculty members hold the doctor’s degree. They have attended more 
than 100 different colleges and universities. 

In developing its program the college has given special attention to 
two areas. It is the conviction of the faculty and the administration that 
good teaching is one of the most important factors in learning. Con- 
sequently, unusual emphasis has been placed upon excellence in quality 
of teaching in the college classrooms. There are many evidences of the 
outstanding success resulting from this emphasis. 

Equally important is the individual attention the college gives to its 
students in assisting them to meet their needs and develop their interests 
and in helping them to make the most of their special aptitudes and 
abilities. 

Lower Division ProGRAM 

After operating as a senior college on the junior college campus, the 
four-year institution set up by the Legislature became a reality in the 
fall of 1953, one semester after the college moved to the new campus. 
At that time lower division courses were added and freshman and 
sophomore students were admitted for the first time. The college is 
in fact a five-year institution, since it has been offering postgraduate 
courses in teacher education almost from its inception and was author- 
ized to offer master’s degree programs for teaching service beginning in 
the fall of 1949. 

Although the number of lower division students is not large at present, 
the addition of the lower division permits the college (1) to develop 
a co-ordinated and integrated program, (2) to provide a wider range 
of general education courses for upper division students and those trans- 
ferring from other institutions, (3) to meet more fully the standards of 
accrediting agencies, and (4) to qualify as an institution whose students 
are eligible for membership in chapters of honorary, professional, and 
social collegiate organizations which are attractive to students and which 
serve many of their social, intellectual, and recreational needs. 


Tue GENERAL EpucaTIon ProcRAaM 

The faculty and the administration believe that college graduates 
should be persons with broad education, regardless of the occupations 
they hope to enter. They should understand the cultural, social, and 
scientific problems which face them today. They should be ready to 
take their places as citizens and make a contribution to the community 
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and the world in which they live. Over the past two or three years, 
members of the faculty have been developing a general education pro- 
gram of integrated and correlated courses directed toward the realiza- 
tion of these objectives. Beginning with the freshman year, the program 
includes rich and substantial courses in the sciences, mathematics, the 
social sciences, the humanities, psychology, oral and written English, 
health education, and physical education, organized specifically to meet 
the needs of students for broad, basic, truly general education. The 
faculty has a continuing committee to evaluate the effectiveness of 
this general education program and to assist in solution of the problems 
it presents. 


THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 

The preparation of teachers is one of the very important functions 
of this college and more than half of the students are preparing to be 
teachers. Special emphasis is being placed upon this function because of 
the drastic shortage of teachers in California. One of the major educa- 
tional problems today is that of interesting larger numbers of persons 
to prepare for positions in the teaching profession. 

Since the college as a new institution had an opportunity to develop 
an entirely new program, it attempted to incorporate into the cur- 
riculum in teacher education many of the most advanced principles 
and practices. In the preparation of teachers of elementary school 
grades, basic understanding of the educational process is provided in the 
first phase of the program, by means of courses which include larger 
blocks of subject matter than usual, such as a four-unit course, “Intro- 
duction to American Education,” and a five-unit course, “Psycholog- 
ical Foundations of Education.” The second phase of the program for 
elementary teachers is arranged to present the specific techniques, pro- 
cedures, and materials used in teaching. The third and final phase of the 
program provides for the actual application of knowledges, skills, and 
attitudes through “practicum” courses and supervised teaching. 

In this last phase of the program, students spend full time for one 
semester participating in supervised teaching and those activities which 
are related to teaching. The semester of concentrated professional ex- 
perience consists of three interrelated phases: (1) practicum, (2) super- 
vised teaching, and (3) seminar in educational problems. Students 
receive 15 units of credit for this work; they are therefore able to spend 
the entire day in the schools to which they have been assigned and do 
not enroll in other courses during this semester. 


MEETING THE NEEDS OF THE REGION 

As an institution serving higher educational needs of Sacramento 
County and the 17 surrounding counties, the college is attempting to 
fulfill its responsibility by providing private business and public agencies 
with graduates who are well qualified to fill certain positions. 
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Since there are over 39,000 government employees in the greater 
Sacramento area alone, and since the college is located in the capital 
of the state, it has placed a special emphasis upon the development of 
programs to prepare students for positions in government service. Sac- 
ramento State College has developed an occupational curriculum in 
public administration with specializations in law enforcement, public 
finance, public management, and public personnel administration, as 
well as special certificate programs designed for persons already in 
public employment who desire to continue their education. These pro- 
grams have been planned with the assistance of key persons in various 
governmental agencies. In all cases some type of internship or extensive 
field work program has been developed to provide practical experience. 

Since Sacramento is also a center of business and industry, occupa- 
tional curriculums have been organized to prepare students for positions 
in business offices. Occupational curriculums are also offered in correc- 
tional work and administration, social work, applied sciences, laboratory 
technology, and recreation therapy. In order to assist the students in 
bridging the gap between theoretical principles and practical application, 
all the occupational curriculums offered by the college provide for field 
work and supervised work-experience or internship programs. 

The college attempts to meet the educational needs of persons who 
are working during the day by scheduling some of its regular courses 
in the late afternoon and evening. A variety of courses is offered toward 
educational service, public employment, and private business. Selected 
courses are offered so that part-time students, if they so desire, may 
meet the requirements for degrees by attending college classes con- 
ducted on the campus in late afternoon or evening by members of the 
regular faculty. 

Since its beginning the college has offered a number of courses for 
registered nurses who desire to complete work for the bachelor’s degree 
or who want to prepare to enter the field of nursing education. There is 
presently in the public schools a need for school nurses who are also 
certificated to teach in the areas of health education, first aid, home 
nursing, and other subject fields. Nurses attending the college are en- 
couraged to follow this program. 


SUMMER SESSION 

Beginning with the first summer after its establishment, the college 
has operated a summer session annually. The enrollment has increased 
steadily each year. Over 1,700 students attended the 1954 summer ses- 
sion. The summer program is planned to serve three types of persons. It 
offers regular students an opportunity to continue their studies in many 
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fields. It provides an opportunity for teachers, school supervisors, and 
school administrators to take advanced work. It offers students in the 
field of government, business, speech, art, music, and many others an 
opportunity for occupational, personal, and cultural advancement. 

The course offerings are broad and many special features such as 
workshops, clinics, and field trips are organized to meet the special 
needs and interests of those attending summer session. A program of 
recreation is planned to serve a wide variety of interests. 


EXTENSION ProGRAM 

The college co-operates with offices of city and county superin- 
tendents of schools in the development of extension activities for in- 
service teachers. These activities may be workshops, institutes, or 
classes, or they may be consultant services, depending upon the need. 
Ordinarily, extension activities for particular groups may be organized 
to carry two units of credit and to meet once a week in the late after- 
noon or evening. Such extension activities are not offered on or near 
the campus and enrollment in them does not count toward residence 
requirements for graduation. 

The college also co-operates with other professional business or gov- 
ernmental authorities in the development of in-service training activities, 
depending upon the need and the program desired. During the year 
1953-54 the college thus assisted 901 persons in various extension 
activities. 

STUDENT ACTIVITIES 

Almost immediately after the establishment of the college the students 
organized the Associated Students of Sacramento State College and 
began sponsoring student activities of many types. This program has 
continuously expanded regardless of the considerable obstacles encoun- 
tered. Last year, for example, the fine arts program included several 
student art shows, one major and four minor drama productions, two 
band concerts and a Christmas choral concert. 

The student publications in 1953-54 consisted of a weekly newspaper, 
a yearbook, a literary magazine, a student handbook, and a student 
directory. 

The social program included teas, smokers, mixers, formal and infor- 
mal dances, fun nights, and a picnic. Students also participated in a 
Model United Nations held in Los Angeles, the World University 
Service drive, and the Student Loan Fund Drive. 

The Associated Students sponsored an athletic program for men and 
soon after it was organized entered intercollegiate competition. During 
the past year the Sacramento State College “Hornets” have competed 
in intercollegiate basketball, baseball, track, tennis, and golf. The college 
played its first intercollegiate football game this fall. It became a member 
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of the Far Western Conference in the spring of 1953 and participated 
in Far Western athletic competition beginning in the fall of 1953. 

There are 27 student clubs on the campus, each of which carries on 
various types of programs and activities that are co-ordinated by the 
Inter-Club Council. 


ALUMNI 

Older colleges may point with pride to graduates of their school who 
have made outstanding contributions in the fields of literature, art, 
politics, business, and the like. Most of the graduates of Sacramento 
State College are too young, as yet, to have attained extensive recogni- 
tion. However, they are making valuable contributions in their respec- 
tive fields. They will be found in positions of responsibility in schools, 
in business, in government service, and in the home. They will be found 
participating in the civic, cultural, and social activities of the commu- 
nities in which they live. It can confidently be expected that graduates 
of this college will continue to be successful and assume outstanding 
leadership in their chosen fields. 


A Look AT THE FUTURE 


The future and the progress of any college are dependent upon 
certain factors. It is necessary to have adequate population from which 
to draw college-age people. It is important to have a strategic location. 
There must be adequate facilities and personnel for instruction. And 
finally, of course, it is essential that the college offer programs that 
meet the needs of its students for general education and occupational 
needs. Since Sacramento State College measures up well in all of these 
respects, it should make as great strides in the future as it has made in 
its brief past. The college is located in a large and expanding population 
center in which it may have difficulty in keeping up with the demands 
of the large number of college-age students. Several permanent build- 
ings have already been constructed on the excellently situated campus 
of over 200 acres on the American River. A well-trained staff has 
developed curriculums compatible with the function of the college. 
These offerings will continue to be expanded, revised, and improved 
to meet the needs of the increasing number of students and the changing 
requirements of a growing, progressing state. More effective and efficient 
methods of instruction are continuously being adopted by the faculty 
so that better and better results may be achieved. 

Although this combination of favorable factors will contribute to the 
advancement and continued development of Sacramento State College, 
there are also some undesirable factors that tend to obstruct or handicap 
the natural growth and development of the college. One of the greatest 
problems that faces the college at the present time is that of securing 


adequate physical facilities. 
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A new college with a constantly expanding enrollment can be ex- 
pected to be continually in need of additional buildings. By the time the 
units that are now under construction are completed, more buildings 
will be needed; yet no funds have been appropriated for this purpose. 
Three to four years are required, after money is provided, to plan and 
construct buildings. The situation is critical. Besides instructional space, 
the college needs facilities for student activities, health service, and 
other types of facilities normally found on college campuses. 

Another major need is that of adequate numbers of scholarships for 
worthy students who must have financial assistance to enter or remain 
in college. Although a few new scholarships are obtained each year, 
many more are needed. 

An immediate need is that of residential facilities for students. Many 
of the off-campus living accommodations are inadequate and unsafe. 
On-campus facilities for students would permit the direct supervision 
by the college which parents have a right to expect. Such accommoda- 
tions would also provide social and educational opportunities. Up to the 
present time the state has not found it possible, or has been reluctant, to 
finance dormitories. 

These are indicative of the problems that a growing institution must 
face and solve. Sacramento State College has passed through its organi- 
zational state and has its roots firmly established. It has the respect of its 
students, its community, and other educational institutions. It is well on 
its way toward developing its own individuality and attaining a prom- 
inent place among the institutions of higher education in a great 
commonwealth. 


RURAL EDUCATION MOVES AHEAD* 
BERNARD LONSDALE, Consultant in Elementary Education 


How Rurat Is EpucaTion in CALIFORNIA? 

The proportion of one- and two-teacher schools in a state or county 
is recognized as one indication of rural education as characteristic of 
that area. In 1952-53, 19 per cent of the 3,841 elementary schools in 
session in the State of California were one- and two-teacher schools. 
In 20 of the state’s 58 counties, 50 per cent or more of the schools were 
of this type. Except in a few cases, these 20 counties were in the 
northern part of the state or east of the Great Central Valley, and those 
with the highest proportion of small schools were in the mountainous 
regions. 


Tue Ricuts oF Every Rurat CHILp 

Equalizing educational opportunities for children regardless of where 
they may live has been a major problem of the nation and the state for 
many years. The effects of unequal educational opportunities upon the 
development of the youth of the nation as a source of manpower for 
various activities were brought sharply into focus during the Second 
World War. Problems of rural education in the nation were of such 
concern in the 1940’s that the President of the United States called a 
Conference on Rural Education at the White House, October 3-5, 1944. 
A most significant outcome of the White House Conference on Rural 
Education was the adoption of “A Charter of Education for Rural 
Children.” The charter has given direction to rural education in the 
nation and it has also served as a yardstick for measuring achievements 
in improvement of education for rural children. The charter stated that 
the following are the rights of every rural child: 2 


1. Every rural child has the right to a satisfactory, modern elementary education. 
—This education should be such as to guarantee the child an opportunity to develop 
and maintain a healthy body and a balanced personality, to acquire the skills needed 
as tools of learning, to get a good start in understanding and appreciating the 
natural and social world, to participate happily and helpfully in home and commu- 
nity life, to work and play with others, and to enjoy and use music, art, literature, 
and handicrafts. 

2. Every rural child bas the right to a satisfactory, modern secondary education. 
—This education should assure the youth continued progress in his general, physical, 
social, civic, and cultural development begun in the elementary school, and provide 
initial training for farming or other occupations and an open door to college and 
the professions. 


1 Data for this report were provided by the county superintendents of schools of Trinity, Yolo, 
Shasta, Alameda, Santa Barbara, Sonoma, and Monterey counties. . : . 
2The White House Conference on Rural Education, 1944. Washington: National Education 


Association, 1945, pp. 14-15. 
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3. Every rural child has the right to an educational program that bridges the gap 
between home and school, and between school and adult life—This program re- 
quires, on the one hand, cooperation with parents for the home education of chil- 
dren too young for school and for the joint educational guidance by home and 
school of all other children; and on the other hand, the cooperative development of 
cultural and vocational adult education suited to the needs and desires of the people 
of the community. 

4. Every rural child has the right through his school to health services, educa- 
tional and vocational guidance, library facilities, recreational activities, and, where 
needed, school lunches and pupil transportation facilities at public expense—Such 
special services, because they require the employment of specially qualified per- 
sonnel, can be supplied most easily through enlarged units of school administration 
and the cooperation of several small schools. 

5. Every rural child has the right to teachers, supervisors, and administrators who 
know rural life and who are educated to deal effectively with the problems peculiar 
to rural schools.—Persons so educated should hold State certificates that set forth 
their special qualifications, should be paid adequate salaries, and should be protected 
by law and fair practices in security of their positions as a reward for good and 
faithful services. The accomplishment of these objectives is the responsibility of 
local leadership, State departments of education, the teacher-education institutions, 
and national leaders in rural education. 

6. Every rural child has the right to educational service and guidance during the 
entire year and full-time attendance in a school that is open for not less than 9 
months in each year for at least 12 years—The educational development of children 
during vacation time is also a responsibility of the community school. In many 
communities the period of schooling has already become 14 years and should 
become such in all communities as rapidly as possible. 

7. Every rural child has the right to attend school in a satisfactory, modern 
building —The building should be attractive, clean, sanitary, safe, conducive to good 
health, equipped with materials and apparatus essential to the best teaching, planned 
as a community center, and surrounded by ample space for playgrounds, gardens, 
landscaping, and beautification. 

8. Every rural child has the right through the school to participate in community 
life and culture—For effective service the school plant must be planned and recog- 
nized as a center of community activity; the closest possible interrelationships 
should be maintained between the school and other community agencies; and 
children and youth should be recognized as active participants in community 
affairs. 

9. Every rural child has the right to a local school system sufficiently strong to 
provide all the services required for a modern education.—Obtaining such a school 
system depends upon organizing amply large units of school administration. Such 
units do not necessarily result in large schools. Large schools can usually provide 
broad educational opportunities more economically, but with special efforts small 
schools can well serve rural children and communities. 

10. Every rural child has the right to have the tax resources of his community, 
State, and Nation used to guarantee him an American standard of educational op- 
portunity.—This right must include equality of opportunity for minority and low 
economy groups. Since many rural youth become urban producers and consumers, 
it is necessary for the development of the democratic way of life that the wealth 
and productivity of the entire Nation should aid in the support of the right of 


every child to a good education. 
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ProcreEss IN RurAL EpucATION IN CALIFORNIA 

Ten years have elapsed since the White House Conference on Rural 
Education. October 4, 1954, the tenth anniversary of that conference, 
is being observed throughout the nation as Rural School Charter Day. 
It is thus timely for educators to review and evaluate the progress that 
has been made in rural education. 

Many changes have been made in rural education in California dur- 
ing the past decade. Among the most important factors in equalizing 
educational opportunities in the state have been changes in the structure 
for the financial support of schools. Funds have been made available for 
extension of services from the offices of county superintendents of 
schools to rural schools, for pupil transportation, for special “foundation 
programs” to provide a minimum acceptable level of support for small 
school districts and necessary small schools, for allowances to newly 
formed unified or union school districts as incentives for district re- 
organization, for reimbursement of excess expense for education of 
physically and mentally handicapped children, for aid to districts ex- 
periencing abnormal growth in attendance, for lengthening the school 
year, and for increasing teachers’ salaries. 


HIGHLIGHTS IN LEGISLATION TOWARD EQUALIZATION OF 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR RURAL CHILDREN 

An initiative constitutional amendment (Ballot Proposition Number 
3) approved by the electorate in 1946 made three important changes: 
(1) $120 per unit of average daily attendance (instead of $80 for ele- 
mentary school attendance and $90 for secondary school attendance) 
was to be set aside from state funds for apportionment to public schools; 
(2) each school district would receive as an apportionment not less than 
$90 per unit of a.d.a. and in no case less than $2,400; (3) the minimum 
salary for full-time teachers was set at $2,400. 

In 1947 the Legislature implemented the constitutional amendment of 
1946 and made remarkable progress in equalizing educational opportuni- 
ties for rural children by establishing the County School Service Fund; 
providing state aid for pupil transportation; providing an acceptable 
minimum level of support for small schools; and offering financial in- 
centives for the reorganization of school districts. . 

The legislative session of 1951 raised the minimum full-time teacher’s 
salary to $3,000. 

A constitutional amendment in 1952 increased the amount to be re- 
served from state funds for the public schools from $120 to $180 per 
unit of average daily attendance, with a guarantee that no district would 
receive less than $120 per unit of a.d.a. 

In 1953 the Legislature increased the minimum salary for full-time 
teachers to $3,400, lengthened the school year from 170 to 175 days, and 
increased the amounts of money provided for the following school pur- 
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poses: for apportionment to county school service funds; for reimburse- 
ment of expense of pupil transportation; for “foundation programs” of 
apportionments to small school districts; for incentives for school dis- 
trict reorganization; for allowances for education of physically or men- 
tally handicapped children; and for support of school districts experi- 
encing unusually rapid growth in attendance. 

Legislative action of the past ten years has thus provided for progress 
in various areas of rural education. Perhaps the most pronounced pro- 
gress has been realized in the extension and provision of services to rural 
schools from the offices of the county superintendents of schools. 


INCREASED SERVICES TO RURAL SCHOOLS 

Analysis of annual reports made by county superintendents of schools 
to the State Department of Education! over a ten-year period gives 
evidence of the extent to which the establishment and operation of the 
County School Service Fund has provided and extended services to 
rural schools throughout the state. Illustrations could be drawn from 
every county which has small schools in rural areas, but the following 
have been selected as typical. 

A county located in the mountainous region of northern California had 45 one- 
and two-teacher schools in 1942-43. Through reorganization of school districts in 
the ten-year period from 1942-43 to 1952-53, the number of one- and two-teacher 
schools was reduced to 29. The elementary school enrollment in the county in- 
creased from 1,384 to 2,434 during that period. 

In 1942-43 the county superintendent of schools employed one full-time super- 
visor of instruction and one part-time supervisor of music to provide supervision 
to the schools under his jurisdiction. In 1952-53 the office of the county superin- 
tendent of schools provided services to the schools of the county through a direc- 
tor of curriculum and co-ordination services, three supervisors of instruction, a 
director of audio-visual education, a director of county attendance supervision, a 
director of the health services provided by a county nurse and a dental hygienist, 
and a part-time teacher of speech. 


The enrollment in the elementary schools of another county in the mountainous 
northern region of the state has nearly tripled in the past ten years. Fifty-seven 
per cent of the schools in the county are one- and two-teacher schools. In the ten- 
year period from 1942-43 to 1952-53, the number of one- and two-teacher schools 
has been reduced from 82 to 51. In 1942-43 the office of the county superintendent 
of schools employed two supervisors of instruction and one supervisor of audio- 
visual education to give service to the elementary schools of this remote area. By 
1952-53 the services had been extended and the county superintendent of schools 
was employing one director of curriculum and co-ordination services, five super- 
visors of instruction, one director of audio-visual education, one director of re- 
search and guidance services, and one director of county attendance supervision. 
In addition, the county health department provided nurses, health educators, and 
sanitation services. 

Similar increases in personnel to provide and extend services from the 


offices of the county superintendents of school have occurred in the 

majority of the counties which have a sizeable proportion of one- and 

two-teacher elementary schools. Some counties can point to more 
1 Annual Financial Report of the Public Schools, Form No. J-26. 
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sharply defined charges than others in realizing the rights of every rural 
child as recognized by the charter. 


A county in which 88 per cent of the elementary schools are one- and two- 
teacher schools reports that the enrollment in the elementary schools of the county 
is four times as large as it was ten years ago, and that twice as many teachers are 
employed today. In 1944, when 21 teachers were employed, 10 were teaching on cer- 
tificates they had secured by passing the county teachers’ examinations administered 
to high school graduates; seven others had had two years of training beyond high 
school, but not as much as four years; only four had had four years or more of 
higher education. Ten years later, in 1953-54, 40 teachers were employed; of these, 
two held county certificates, four had had less than two years of training, 13 had 
had between two and four years, and 21 had had four or more years of higher 
education. 

Along with the improvement of teaching personnel in this county, remarkable 
improvements have been made in school facilities. Of the 16 buildings in use 10 
years ago, eight have been replaced and the remainder have been renovated and 
modernized; one has been enlarged; and four buildings have been added to provide 
opportunity for children in areas not served by the regular district schools. In 1944 
only five buildings had electricity. Now every school has electrical facilities. One 
district has joined a larger union district, and four districts have made contracts 
with a neighboring school for the education of children in grades six, seven, and 
eight. This lightens the load of the teachers in the one-teacher schools and gives 
the older children the opportunity for more experience with their peers. 

Playground equipment and audio-visual and music equipment have been added 
in these schools. No classroom is without a phonograph and each school has a 
filmstrip projector. Motion picture projectors, tape recorders, and opaque pro- 
jectors are available from the office of the county superintendent of schools. The 
county library’s resource of supplementary books and materials has been greatly 
increased and each classroom, fifth grade and above, has its own globe, encyclo- 
pedia, maps, and supplementary references. 


Wuat Is Happeninc IN CALIFORNIA COUNTIES TO REALIZE THE Epuca- 
TIONAL RIGHTS OF RURAL CHILDREN? 


Reports from offices of superintendents of schools of various counties 
indicate that progress is being achieved in California in realizing for 
rural children the rights enumerated in “A Charter of Education for 
Rural Children.” Numerous examples could be cited. The following 
illustrations are taken from statements by superintendents of schools in 


typically rural counties. 

To help every rural child have a satisfactory modern elementary education, the 
teachers and principals of ten small rural school school districts in — 
County with their supervisors met together two years ago to share experiences, 
discuss problems, and to plan activities to enrich the programs in their schools. 

The group soon realized that their underlying concern was the effect of isola- 
tion in the social growth of the children. One of the first results of their thinking 
was a series of playdays planned so that the emphasis would be on team or group 
participation and on the sheer joy of meeting and playing with other children. 
These playdays have taken place regularly, and as a result many friendships have 
been formed and mutual interests in each other’s activities have been generated. 

Another satisfying outcome of this planning and thinking together has been the 
production of a co-operative newspaper, named, written, edited, and published 
entirely by the children of these ten schools. Each year one of the schools pub- 
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lished and distributed the paper which was composed of news articles, feature 
stories, poetry, and other creative writing contributed by the children of all the 
schools. The paper provided not only motivation toward writing, but also recogni- 
tion for creative writing that might otherwise have gone unnoticed. 

Probably the most outstanding project that the teachers planned was the spring 
art festival. The children wrote the script, selected the songs and dances, and chose 
the products for an art exhibit. Every child in the intermediate and upper grades 
participated in the dancing, singing, verse choir, and artistic creativity. To make the 
festival possible the children were brought together several times for rehearsals, 
which provided many social contacts. The performance itself drew an enthusiastic 
audience from all the districts in the area. 


For many years the health and education departments of _______.. County have 
worked to protect and to improve the health of school children. Increasingly, in 
recent years, these public agencies have pooled their resources and co-ordinated 
their efforts to create better health services. Their co-ordinating instrument is the 
joint school health committee made up of representatives of both the county health 
and the county education departments. The school health program is being carried 
on in three areas: (a) health services that will meet the daily needs of the boys and 
girls; (b) school environment that will promote healthful living and facilitate the 
teaching of health; (c) health instruction that will provide knowledge, attitude, 
and skills of individual and social living. 


Planned, supervised, recreational programs in rural areas during the summer are 
now in operation in some parts of —.__ County. Playground activities, sports 
programs, and swimming classes are provided for various age groups. Personnel, 
busses, and equipment are furnished by the school districts. In one area the six 
elementary schools in a high school district participate in a single program rather 
than each of the six trying to operate an independent program. 


Guidance services are provided in the rural schools of _._.... County. At the 
elementary level a group achievement test program is provided annually for grades 
three through eight for purposes of diagnosis and evaluation. Also, mental maturity 
tests are provided annually for grades one, three, five, and seven. At the end of 
each testing period a statistical evaluation is made and presented to administrators 
and teachers in the county. 

An individualized testing program is available through the services of a psychol- 
ogist and psychometrist. The guidance committee approach is utilized in this case. 
The core group of the guidance committee usually is composed of the health 
supervisor, the guidance director, and the child welfare and attendance supervisor. 
When dealing with problems, the group generally involves the general supervisor 
or specialists in the staff; that is, specialists in reading, speech, and physical educa- 
tion. In this way an intensive case study method is provided in the personnel in 
each school. 

The special education services include services for the mentally retarded, services 
for crippled children, services for the children in juvenile hall, and provision of 
a special teacher for homebound children. There is close co-operation with other 
agencies such as the Crippled Children’s Service and the Rheumatic Fever Clinic. 

In the area of child welfare and attendance there is close co-operation with legal 
agencies, enforcement of the attendance laws through the case work approach and 
issuance of work permits. Also cumulative records that are particularly suitable for 
the area have been developed for all children. 

Close liaison is maintained with other public agencies such as the probation 
department, county social service department, mental hygiene clinic, public health 
department in state hospitals. 
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The setting in which living and learning takes place in our rural schools has 
been markedly improved. Buildings have been repaired or expanded with attention 
to a modern educational program. Lighting has been improved, work cabinets and 
storage space provided, running water and sinks installed in the classrooms. Atten- 
tion has been given to aesthetic values in painting and decoration. Bulletin boards, 
book shelves, filing cabinets, reading tables, and modern classroom furniture con- 
tribute to a purposeful environment. Rest areas and health facilities are recognized 
as being important. Adequate playgrounds with play apparatus are being con- 
tinually expanded. Provision of ample land area is making possible children’s par- 
ticipation in school gardens, landscaping, and beautification. Community effort has 
also contributed to landscaping and beautification, and to professional service of 
various types. 

A bookmobile, operated by the county superintendent of schools, reaches chil- 
dren in the most remote areas of _.....__ County. In most schools, deposits of 
volumes are left in addition to the books issued to individual children. The deposits 
serve as small libraries between visits of the bookmobile. 


Realizing that a particular community was some ten miles from the county 
library, the county librarian and a principal of a school, with the approval of the 
school board, arranged for a branch county library to be installed at the school. 
Some four hundred books were provided throughout the year to the pupils of the 
community. The Mothers’ Club maintained this library during the summer months 
so that boys and girls would have access to summer reading. The school library was 
maintained and operated under the guidance of the teachers by the children them- 
selves and the children participated in National Book Week and other library 
activities such as review of books and arrangement of bulletin displays. 


Tue Years AHEAD 

Elementary school enrollment in the majority of the 20 counties in 
which 50 per cent or more of the schools are one- or two-teacher 
schools has increased between 100 and 400 per cent during the past ten 
years. It is possible that continued migration to the state and redistribu- 
tion of the population in the state will result in less sparse settlement of 
the rural areas and make them, except in a strictly geographical sense, 
less isolated. It is imperative that rural children have the kind of educa- 
tional opportunities guaranteed in “A Charter of Education for Rural 
Children.” 

Legislation in recent years indicates that the problems related to 
equalizing educational opportunities in the state have been clearly de- 
fined. With further expansion of services provided by the offices of the 
county superintendents of schools, with increased funds for pupil trans- 
portation, with financial incentives for the reorganization of school 
districts, with state aid for the education of physically and mentally 
handicapped children, with special apportionments for districts experi- 
encing marked or sudden growth, and with the school year lengthened 
to 175 days, a structure has been set up for the improvement of rural 
education. Continued efforts on the part of educators, lay citizens, and 
legislators should soon achieve the goals which have been set for rural 


education. 


DEPARTMENTAL COMMUNICATIONS 


OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
ROY E. SIMPSON, Superintendent 


ADOPTION OF REGULATIONS BY 
DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION 


Layoff of State College Employees for Lack of Funds or Work. The 
Director of Education, acting under authority of Education Code Sec- 
tion 20397, has declared that Article 6, consisting of Sections 975 to 
975.10, is added to Group 6 of Subchapter 4 of Chapter 1 of Title 5, 
California Administrative Code, relating to separation of state college 
employees from service for lack of funds or lack of work. The regula- 
tion became effective September 10, 1954. 


Nore: The text of Sections 975 to 975.10 of Title 5, California Administrative 
Code, will appear in California Administrative Register 54, Number 14, dated 
August 14, 1954, reprints of which have been ordered for distribution as usual by 
the Department of Education to holders of the departmental edition of Title 5. 


ADOPTION OF REGULATIONS BY 
SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


School Housing. The Superintendent of Public Instruction, acting 
under the authority of Chapter 19 of Division 3 of the Education Code 
and Sections 5692-5694, 18101-19103, 18172, and 18402 of that Code, 
has declared that Subchapter 8, consisting of Sections 2000-2111, is 
added to Chapter 1 of Title 5 of the California Administrative Code, 
relating to school housing. As procedural regulations, these sections 
were effective immediately (August 18, 1954). 

In order to place these new regulations in a logical place in Title 5, 
the Division of Administrative Procedure has been requested to renum- 
ber the present Subchapter 8 (Sections 1480-1483) as Subchapter 9 
(Sections 2500-2503) and to renumber the present sections of Chapter 3 
(Sections 1500-1511) as Sections 20500-20511. 


Norte: The text of the new Subchapter 8, as well as of the renumbered sections 
of Chapters 1 and 3, with corrected contents and index pages, will appear in Cali- 
fornia Administrative Register 54, No. 18, dated August 28, 1954, reprints of 
which have been ordered for distribution as usual by the Department of Education 
to holders of the departmental edition of Title 5. Single copies of a preliminary 
mimeographed edition of the new regulations on school housing may be secured in 
advance of printing upon request to the Division of Public School Administration, 
California State Department of Education, Sacramento 14, California. 
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CHANGE IN DIVISION OF INSTRUCTION 
STAFF ASSIGNMENTS 

Donald E. Kitch, Chief of the Bureau of Guidance since 1947, has 
been appointed Chief of the Supplemental Education Services Section 
of the Division of Instruction. During the past year Louis E. Means, 
formerly Consultant in School Recreation, has served as Chief of Sup- 
plemental Education Services on a temporary assignment. Mr. Means 
is now a staff member in the Bureau of Secondary Education. 

In his new position Mr. Kitch will be responsible for co-ordinating 
the activities of five units in the Division of Instruction, namely, the 
bureaus of (1) Adult Education, (2) Audio-Visual Education, (3) 
Guidance, (4) Health Education, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
and (5) Special Education. Before joining the Department of Education 
staff, Mr. Kitch was co-ordinator of secondary education in the office 
of the Contra Costa County Superintendent of Schools for six years, 
was a teacher and counselor at Ventura Junior College, and served for 
eight years as superintendent of schools at St. John, Kansas. He is a 
graduate of Southwestern College, Winfield, Kansas, and of North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. He has carried on doctoral study 
at the University of Chicago and the University of Southern California. 
Mr. Kitch has served as president of the National Association of 
Guidance Supervisors and as a member of the editorial board for the 
Personnel and Guidance Journal. At present he is president of the 
American Personnel and Guidance Association. 


APPOINTMENTS TO STAFF 


Henry T. Ty er has been given a leave of absence by the Modesto 
Board of Education to serve the Department of Education until June 
30, 1955, as director of a study on work-experience programs in the 
public schools. The purpose of this study, which will be conducted 
under the guidance of the Department’s Committee on Work Experi- 
ence, will be to determine the status of work-experience programs in 
the state and to identify related problems. It is expected that the study 
will result in a published guide for the inauguration and operation of 
such programs by California public schools. 

Dr. Tyler will be located in the State Education Building in Sacra- 
mento during his work on this project. 


Fiora M. Daty has been appointed Consultant in Education of the 
Mentally Retarded, Bureau of Special Education. For her undergraduate 
college training, Miss Daly attended Canadian universities. She holds 
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the master’s degree from Columbia University and has done other grad- 
uate work at the University of British Columbia, Wayne University 
at Detroit, and San Francisco State College. Miss Daly came to Califor- 
nia in 1950 as co-ordinator of a research project in special education, 
sponsored by the Rosenberg Foundation, under the direction of San 
Francisco State College. During the past year she has been the Director 
of Special Education in Stanislaus County. 


Ricuarp S. Netson has been appointed Special Supervisor in the 
Bureau of Industrial Education, and will serve as an assistant to the 
Regional Supervisor of Industrial Education in the southern California 
area. Mr. Nelson is a graduate of San Diego State College and has 
completed work there for the master’s degree. Mr. Nelson has been 
a journeyman carpenter in San Diego for ten years and during 1947- 
1950 was a contractor and supervisor of carpenters in the San Diego 
area. In 1950 he became a teacher of carpentry in the San Diego public 
schools and during the past year has served as a co-ordinator of indus- 
trial education. In his new position he replaces Horace Bates, who has 
resigned to accept the position of assistant director of instruction at 
E] Camino Junior College. 


Eunice Keer has been appointed Editorial Assistant in the Bureau 
of Textbooks and Publications. Miss Keefe holds the bachelor’s degree 
from the University of California, Berkeley, where she majored in 
English, and the M.S. degree in Library Science from the University of 
Southern California. Prior to this appointment, she served in the Law 
and Documents sections and as junior librarian in the Order, Reference, 
and Circulation sections of the California State Library. 


Rosert M. Bramson has been appointed Vocational Rehabilitation 
Officer in the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation with headquarters in 
Sacramento. Mr. Bramson is a graduate of the University of California, 
Los Angeles, where he majored in psychology. He has done additional 
study at that institution and also at Los Angeles State College and San 
Diego State College. Before coming to the Department of Education, 
Mr. Bramson served as a placement officer in the California Youth 


Authority. 


James J. Tscuupy has been appointed Vocational Rehabilitation 
Officer in the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation, with headquarters in 
San Francisco. He holds the bachelor’s degree from the University of 
Utah and the master’s degree from Brigham Young University. He was 
employed as a personnel supervisor by Transcon Lines in Los Angeles 
before accepting this new position. 
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BUREAU OF TEXTBOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 
IVAN R. WATERMAN, Chief 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF THE STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


A Guide for Hearing Testing of School Children in the Public Schools 
of California. Recommendations of California State Department of 
Public Health and California State Department of Education. Sacra- 
mento 14: California State Department of Education, 1954. Pp. vi 


+ 30. 

This guide was prepared under the supervision of the State Joint Committee on 
School Health by a Study Committee on Hearing Testing composed of eleven 
professional and lay persons. The publication is being made available in the hope 
that it will be of assistance to school districts in California as they establish and 
conduct hearing testing programs designed to locate periodically those public 
school pupils having hearing defects. Identifying such pupils is the first step in a 
hearing conservation program to bring appropriate health services and special edu- 
cation opportunities to those pupils found to be in need of them. 

The guide has been distributed to county, city, and district superintendents of 
schools; to principals of elementary, junior high, and senior high schools; to super- 
visors and directors of special education; and to a selected list of teacher-education 
institutions and libraries. Additional copies for school personnel should be requested 
through superintendents or principals in districts which do not employ superin- 
tendents. 


Adult Education: Handbook for In-service Teacher Training Programs. 
Prepared by the Bureau of Adult Education. Bulletin of the California 
State Department of Education, Vol. XXIII, No. 5, Sacramento 14: 
California State Department of Education, August, 1954. Pp. vi + 78. 


This handbook has been prepared to provide material of a practical nature that 
will be of assistance to teachers of adults and to supervisors and school adminis- 
trators who are interested in the in-service training of teachers of adults. It pro- 
vides information on (1) the philosophy, purposes, and structure of adult education 
in California, which are made more meaningful by the inclusion of a brief history 
of the program; (2) the fundamentals of good practice for teachers of adults; and 
(3) the essential elements of administration of adult education in California. 

Copies of this bulletin have been distributed to county and city superintendents 
of schools, to district superintendents of high school and junior college districts, 
to day and evening high schools (except junior high schools), to day and evening 
junior colleges, to teacher-education institutions, and to selected libraries. Addi- 
tional copies are available on request to the Bureau of Textbooks and Publications 
for use of school personnel whose responsibilities are in the field of adult education. 


State List of High School Textbooks. Published Annually in Accord- 
ance with Education Code Section 11742. Sacramento 14: California 
State Department of Education, July, 1954. Pp. xvi + 68. 


This publication, compiled and distributed annually in accordance with law, con- 
tains the titles of all books officially listed on or before June 1, 1954, for use as high 
school textbooks. The cover carries the following statement: “The inclusion of 
books in the State list of high school textbooks does not indicate approval by the 
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State Board of Education or by the State Department of Education. In accordance 
with law, all books that are classifiable as ‘regular textbooks’ under the rules and 
regulations of the State Board of Education are listed upon application for listing 
submitted by publishers.” 

Copies of the publication have been sent to county and city superintendents of 
schools, district superintendents and clerks of governing boards of high school dis- 
tricts, and high school principals. Additional copies may be obtained without charge 
upon request to the Bureau of Textbooks and Publications. 


California Administrative Code, Title 5, Education, Consisting of Rules 
and Regulations of the State Board of Education, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, State Director of Education, Teacher’s Retirement 
Board, [and] Board of Governors of the California Maritime Acad- 
emy. Sacramento 14: California State Department of Education, 
July, 1954 (Special edition). Pp. vi + 160 leaves numbered 1 to 238. 


This special edition of Title 5, Education, of the California Administrative Code, 
reprinted from type set for the regular edition published by the Division of 
Administrative Procedure, is issued by the Department of Education for the con- 
venience of public school officials. It contains the regulations of the State Board of 
Education, the Superintendent of Public Instruction, the State Director of Educa- 
tion, the Teachers’ Retirement Board, and the Board of Governors of the Califor- 
nia Maritime Academy, which were in force on June 30, 1954. The preface contains 
pertinent extracts adapted from the prefatory Title 1 of the Code, which describes 
the entire Code and gives directions for finding, using, filing, citing, and purchasing 
its various parts. Holders of the previous special edition of Title 5 distributed by 
the Department in November, 1951, who have correctly revised that edition by 
interleaving the new pages supplied in reprints from the California Administrative 
Register (Register 26, No. 3, August 17, 1951, to Register 54, No. 11-B, May 22, 
1954), will find that the revised text exactly corresponds to that of the 1954 special 
edition, pages 1 to 238. 

Copies of Title 5 of the California Administrative Code have been sent to county, 
city, and district superintendents of schools for distribution to administrative staff 
members whose duties require frequent reference to the Code, to principals of high 
schools and junior colleges in districts that do not employ superintendents, to state 
colleges, and to selected libraries. Inquiries regarding this edition of Title 5 and 
subsequent revisions may be addressed to the Bureau of Textbooks and Publications. 


ADDITIONS TO STATE LIST OF HIGH SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS 


New Books 
The following books have been added to the official state list of high 
school textbooks since the most recent publication of the list, in July, 


1954: 
AGRICULTURE 
Prices 
New Exchange 
Animal Husbandry 
Bundy & Diggins, Livestock and Poultry Production: 
Principles and Practices (1954) Prentice $3.80 $3.70 


Poultry Husbandry 
Bundy & Diggins, Livestock and Poultry Production: 
Principles and Practices (1954) Prentice 3.80 3.70 
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BUSINESS 


Prices 
New Exchange 


Bookkeeping and Accounting and Record Keeping 
Carlson, Forkner & Prickett, 20th Century Bookkeep- 
ing @& Accounting, Elementary Course, twentieth 
edition (1952) South-Western $1.70 


Business Arithmetic 
Curry & Piper, Applied Business Arithmetic for Per- 
sonal and Business Use, abridged, sixth edition 
(1953) South-Western 1.73 


Salesmanship, Merchandising, and Retailing 
Ivey & Horvath, Successful Salesmanship, third edi- 


tion (1953) Prentice 4.40 
Richert, Retailing Principles and Practices, third edi- 

tion (1954) Gregg 2.88 
Robinson & Blackler, Store Salesmanship, fourth edi- 

tion (1954) Prentice 2.37 


Secretarial and Office Practice 


Agnew, Meehan & Loso, Secretarial Office Practice, 
5th edition (1954) South-Western 2.05 


Typewriting 
Lessenberry & Crawford, 20th Century Typewriting 
South-Western 
Fifth Edition (1947) 


Elementary Course 1.79 
Advanced Course ae 1.66 
Sixth Edition (1952) 
Elementary Course 1.79 
Advanced Course 1.66 
GERMAN 
Rose, Flieszend Deutsch (1951) Heath 2.24 
GUIDANCE, ORIENTATION, AND PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 
Jenkins, Bauer & Shacter, Teen-Agers (1954) Scott 2.88 
Landis & Landis, Building Your Life (1954). Prentice 2.56 


HEALTH AND HYGIENE 
Diehl & Laton, Health and Safety for You (1954)... McGraw 3.01 


MATHEMATICS 
Algebra 


Adams, Intermediate Algebra (1954) Holt 297 


Arithmetic and General Mathematics 


Piper, Gardner & Curry, Applied General Mathe- 
matics (1954) South-Western 2.08 


MUSIC 
Instrumental Music 
Herfurth, A Tune a Day, A First Book for Drum 
Instruction (1951) Boston 90 


$1.59 


1.62 


2.81 


1.92 


2.65 


1.95 
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Herfurth & Others, A Tune a Day (1953) Boston 
A First Book for Flute Instruction 
A Second Book for Clarinet Instruction 
A Second Book for Cornet (Trumpet) Instruction_______. siete 


Piano 
The Lois Long Piano Course (1952) Willis 
Book One (Introductory) 
Book Two 
Book Three 
SCIENCE 
Physics 
Pisani, Essentials of Strength of Materials, second edi- 
tion (1954) Van Nostrand 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
History—World 
Platt & Drummond, Our World Through the Ages 
(1954) Prentice 
SPANISH 
Predmore, Topical Spanish Review Grammar (1954) Holt 
Ratcliff, Intermediate Spanish Grammar (1952)... Holt 
Starnes & Van Scoy, zQué Quiere Decir? (1953)... Heath 


431 


Prices 
New Exchange 


2.88 poner 


1.52 1.48 
2.08 2.03 
1.92 1.80 


VOCATIONAL AND TECHNOLOGICAL TRAINING AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Automotive Mechanics 
Wohlfeil, Frisk & Saxman, Automobile Body Recon- 
ditioning (1952) McGraw 


Mechanical and Engineering Drawing 
Zipprich, Freehand Drafting for Technical Sketching, 
third edition (1954) Van Nostrand 


REVISED EDITIONS 


2.88 ‘nia 


2.72 2.65 


The following revised editions have been placed on the official state 
list of high school textbooks since the most recent publication of the 


list, in July, 1954, to replace editions previously listed. 


BUSINESS 


Bookkeeping and Accounting and Record Keeping 
Zelliot & Leidner, Zelliot-Leidner Bookkeeping, Intro- 
ductory [Course], second edition (1954) _.___. Prentice 


Business Machines 


The Keys to Rapid Addition [for use with Burroughs 


adding and accounting machines] (1954). Burroughs 
ENGLISH 
Spelling 
Adams & Andersen, New Learning Words (1954)... Sanborn 
Grade 7 e 


Grade 8 


$2.40 $2.34 
40 or 
83 81 
83 81 
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FRENCH 
Prices 
New Exchange 


O’Brien & Lafrance, First-Year French, revised edi- 


vt Tea! G co) ae ca ene eePee Drogas ar aS PE Ue amPE PEO Ginn = $2.37 $2.31 
O’Brien & Lafrance, Second-Year French, revised edi- 
tion (1953) Ginn 2.50 2.43 
HOMEMAKING 


Clothing and Textiles 


Craig & Rush, Clothes with Character, revised edition 
(1954) Heath 2.08 1.95 


Foods and Nutrition 
Harris & Henderson, Foods: Their Nutritive, Eco- 
nomic and Social Values, second edition (1954) Heath 3.04 2.85 


MATHEMATICS 
Arithmetic and General Mathematics 


Potter & Beck, Mathematics Every Day (1953) Ginn 1.95 1.90 
Potter & Beck, Mathematics for Everyone (1953). Ginn 1.86 1.81 


CORRECTIONS IN STATE LIST OF HIGH SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS 


1. The copyright date of a high school textbook published by Scott, 
Foresman and Co. was erroneously indicated as 1952 instead of 1954 in 
the July, 1954, State List of High School Textbooks. The entry (p. 25), 
should have read as follows: 

Horn & Gunmere, Using Latin, Book Three (1954) [instead of 1952] 


2. Basic Mathematics Simplified (1953), by Olivo, published by Del- 
mar Publishers, Inc., should have been included on page 34 of the July, 
1954, State List of High School Textbooks, under the section entitled 


“Vocational Mathematics,” instead of on page 30, under the section en-’ 


titled “Arithmetic and General Mathematics.” 


ant ARENAS a 


H 
; 
s 
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FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


National organizations of educators usually hold only about one in 
ten of their annual conventions in states of the Far West. This is true of 
the American Vocational Association, which is the second largest pro- 
fessional organization in education. California will be the host state for 
the A.V.A. convention this year, which will meet in San Francisco from 
December 3 through December 7, 1954. 

More than three thousand members will be in attendance. The con- 
vention will open on the evening of December 3 with a general session 
in the Civic Auditorium, and will feature literally hundreds of special 
section meetings for agricultural educators, home economists, business 
teachers, industrial arts and trade and industrial personnel, and guidance 
workers. 

One special feature will be General Administrators’ Day on Saturday, 
December 4. This program is planned especially for superintendents and 
principals, and will consider “The Place of Vocational Education in the 
Secondary School Program.” A panel of nationally known experts will 
discuss this theme, and the ensuing group meetings will consider adminis- 
trative aspects of the vocational program. The activities of the day will 
also include reports to administrators from vocational program students. 
The afternoon program, devoted to vocational guidance, will be based 
upon these student reports. 

The commercial exhibits and the section meetings will be devoted to 
the special interests of teachers and administrators in the practical arts 
fields, but educators in other fields will be welcome to participate and 
will find such participation a profitable professional experience. 


CHANGE IN “PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE” 


The Eighty-third Congress of the United States enacted a change in 
the wording of the “Pledge of Allegiance,” adding the two words 
“under God” following the words “one nation.” The change was ap- 
proved by the President on June 14, 1954.1 The new wording follows. 


PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 
I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the United States of 
America and to the Republic for which it stands, one 
nation under God, indivisible, with liberty and justice 
for all. 


1 Public Law 396, Eighty-thitd Congress, Chapter 297, Second Session, House Joint Resolution 
243, 68 Stat. 249, approved June 14, 1954. 
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CALENDAR OF EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS AND EVENTS 


A master calendar of regional and state-wide educational meetings 
and events is maintained in the office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. A list of events scheduled for the school year 1954-55 was 
printed in the September issue of California Schools. Notices of the fol- 
lowing events have been received since the September issue went to 


press. 
CALENDAR OF EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS AND EVENTS, 1954-1955 
Dates Organization and Event Place 

October 16, 1954 Southern California Junior College Asso- Los Angeles 
ciation, Fall Meeting 

October 16, 1954 California Aviation Education Association, Bakersfield 
Board of Directors Meeting 

November 15-17, 1954 California Association of County School Sacramento 
Superintendents, Annual Meeting 

November 19-21, 1954 Pacific Arts Association, Northern Califor- Asilomar 
nia Section, Annual Fall Art Education 
Conference 

December 27-29, 1954 National Association of Biology Teachers, Berkeley 


December 11, 1954 


in conjunction with convention of 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science 

Conference on Education of Mentally Re- 
tarded Students at Secondary School 


San Francisco 
State 


Level, sponsored by Bureau of Special College 
Education, State Department of Educa- 
tion, and San Francisco State College 
February 8, 1955 a of Education Recruitment Sacramento 
nic 
February 10, 1955 Depereee: of Education Recruitment Oakland 
inic 
February 15, 1955 een of Education Recruitment Riverside 
inic 
February 16, 1955 ee of Education Recruitment Los Angeles 
inic 
February 17, 1955 ge of Education Recruitment Fresno 
inic 


April 30-May 1, 1955 California Aviation Education Association, (To be 
Spring Conference announced) 


CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION OF MENTALLY 
RETARDED STUDENTS 


A one-day conference on the education of mentally retarded students 
at the secondary school level will be held on the campus of San Fran- 
cisco State College on Saturday, December 11, 1954. This meeting is 
being arranged under the joint sponsorship of the Bureau of Special 
Education of the State Department of Education and San Francisco 
State College. Milton Reiterman, of the special education staff at Mission 
High School in San Francisco, is chairman of the planning committee. 
Copies of the program will be ready for distribution about October 10. 


—————————————————— 
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MEETING OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 


The fall meeting of the Southern California Junior College Associa- 
tion will be held in Los Angeles on October 16, 1954, at the Los Angeles 
Junior College of Business and the Los Angeles Trade-Technical Junior 
College,. 1601 and 1646 South Olive Street, respectively, beginning at 
9:30 a.m. 

The principal speaker at the General Session will be President John T. 
Wahlquist of San Jose State College. His topic, “The Inspirational 
Teacher,” is the theme for the entire meeting. Section meetings will be 
held for representatives of at least 27 different fields of instruction and 
administration. Detailed information about the program may be secured 
from Dr. Jack Martin, Executive Secretary, El Camino College. 


ESSAY CONTEST ON CIVIL DEFENSE 


The twentieth Annual National High School Essay Contest, spon- 
sored by the Ladies Auxiliary to the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, “in co-operation with the educators and free press of 
America,” offers $2,000 in cash awards for essays on the topic, “What 
Civil Defense Means to Me.” Students enrolled in grades 9 to 12 are 
eligible to compete. Essays must not exceed 1,000 words and must be 
submitted in triplicate by March 15, 1955. A folder containing general 
information about the contest, and rules in detail, may be secured by 
addressing the National Secretary, Ladies Auxiliary to the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, 406 West 34th Street, Kansas City 11, Missouri. The 
contest is among those approved by the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals. 


CONFERENCE ON ART EDUCATION 


The Northern California Section of the Pacific Arts Association will 
hold its annual fall conference on art education at Asilomar, November 
19 to 21, 1954. Outstanding artist-teachers have been selected to conduct 
workshops in paper sculpture, silk screening, enamelling, work with 
plastics, textile designing, watercolor, and several other subjects. Slides, 
films, and filmstrips will be shown, and tours of studios will be arranged. 
In comparison with the 1953 conference, there will be less discussion 
and more activity. The expense for lodging, meals, and registration will 
be $17.75. Reservations may be made with Thomas Koskey, James Lick 
High School, San Jose, California. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Aviation in School and Community. Edited by H. E. Mehrens. Washington 6: 
Committee on Aviation Education, American Council on Education, 1954. Pp. 
xii + 100. 

Ayer, Frep C. Practical Child Accounting. Austin, Texas: Steck Co., 1953 (re- 
vised edition). Pp. viii + 240. 

Bean, KenNeTH L. Construction of Educational and Personnel Tests. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1953. Pp. viii + 232. 

Berpie, Ratpw F. After High School—What? Minneapolis, Minn.: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1954. Pp. xii + 240. 

Bestor, ArtHur E. Educational Wastelands: The Retreat from Learning in Our 
Public Schools. Urbana, Ill.: The University of Illinois Press, 1953. Pp. 226. 
Bovet, Lucien. Psychiatric Aspects of Juvenile Delinquency. A study Prepared 
on Behalf of the World Health Organization as a Contribution to the United 
Nations Programme for the Prevention of Crime and Treatment of Offenders. 
Monograph Series No. 1. Geneva, Switzerland: World Health Organization, 

1951. Pp. 90. 

A Call for Action ...to Meet the Impending Increase in College and University 
Enrollment. Washington 6: American Council on Education, 1954. Pp. 30. 

CarMICcHAEL, LeonarD. Manual of Child Psychology. New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, 1954 (second edition). Pp. x + 1296. 

Civil Defense and Higher Education. Washington 6: Committee on Civil De- 
fense and Higher Education, American Council on Education, 1954. Pp. iv + 16. 

The Community School and the Intermediate Unit. 1954 Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Rural Education, National Education Association of the United States. 
Edited by Robert M. Isenberg. Washington: National Education Association, 
1954. Pp. viii + 260. 

Counseling the Mentally Retarded and Their Parents. Monograph Supplement No. 
9. Brandon, Vermont: Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1953. Pp. 26. 

CreENSHAW, JosepH W. Student Administration of Activity Funds: A Study of the 
Program at Pratt Institute. Teachers College Studies in Education, New York 
27: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1954. Pp. 
viii + 92. 

Cunoirr, Rusy Eruer. 101 Magazines for Schools, Grade 1-12. Nashville, Tenn.: 
Tennessee Book Co., 1954. Pp. 28. 
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1955 (As Adopted and Approved). Prepared by Department of Finance, Division 
of Budgets and Accounts. Sacramento 14: California State Department of 
Finance, 1954. Pp. 32. 

Eetts, Watter Crossy. Communism in Education in Asia, Africa and the Far 
Pacific. Washington 6: American Council on Education, 1954. Pp. x + 246. 
GarpINeR, JEWEL. Administering Library Service in the Elementary School. Chi- 

cago: American Library Association, 1954. Pp. xvi + 160. 
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tion. Douglass Series in Education. New York: The Ronald Press Company, 
1954, Pp. xu + 622. 

Grimsuaw, Ernest. The Teacher Librarian. London, England: E. J. Arnold, 
1952. Pp. 178. 

Hares, Dawson. Federal Control of Public Education: A Critical Appraisal. 
Teachers College Studies in Education. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1954. Pp. xiv + 144. 
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Hertz, Rasst Ricuarp C. The Education of the Jewish Child. A Study of 200 
Reform Jewish Religious Schools. New York: Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, 1953. Pp. xx + 186. 
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